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to Dickens, H. G. Wells and Conan Doyle. Among my greatest treasures were some old bound volumes of Chums and the Boy's Own Paper. Fashions in boys' literature had, however, changed in the ten to twenty years that separated my schooldays from those of my older brothers and sisters. They were inclined to deplore my passionate absorption in the Gem and the Magnet.
Nevertheless, I lived happy, hilarious hours with Tom Merry and Co. and Arthur Augustus D'Arcy of that improbable establishment St. Jim's. Harry Wharton and Co., of Grey friars, were second favourites. Stanley and I thought that the Gem was much superior to the Magnet, possibly because of the aristocratic D'Arcy who was constantly complaining about a bulldog that had "no wespect whatevah for a fellow's twousahs." I cannot imagine what we would have said had we known that the two weekly stories in the Gem and the Magnet respectively were both written by the same person, namely Charles Hamilton. He wrote 1,500,000 words a year and earned £2,500 for it.
The moral tone of these stories was high, and they were witty. What if a whole line was taken up with "Yarooh!" and another line with "Ha! ha! ha!"? There was plenty of cheap newsprint in those days and it made for easy reading. I have never recaptured the feeling of pleasurable expectation that I had each week as Wednesday approached and the prospect of another instalment of the adventures of Tom Merry and Co. In great anxiety I rushed round to a one-eyed newsagent in Vicarage Lane several times before the Gem with its blue cover and delicious smell of fresh print was actually delivered. It has taken thirty years for Hamilton's creations to become classical; in my boyhood they were hardly respectable.
I also devoured a weekly called The Boy's Friend., printed on green paper. Its chief claim to fame is a remarkably prophetic serial called "Kaiser or King?" written many years before World War I and predicting a death struggle between the German and British empires. But soaring high above this in a poetic splendour, which I was dimly beginning to appreciate, was the Shakespeare we learnt at school. The heroic speeches moved me to quivering exaltation.